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ABSTRACT 

This guide for parents, child care providers, 
employers, and community organizations profiles a range of practical 
approaches to making child care more available and affordable for 
parents who work non-standard hours. Part one describes why the issue 
of non-standard hours child care is becoming more important in an 
economy which is increasingly a 24-hour operation. It draws on a 
western Idaho case study to illustrate how the mismatch between work 
schedules and available child care services is affecting the families 
and employers in one community. Part two profiles a variety of models 
for expanding the supply of non-standard hours child care, some based 
in the workplace and others based on the community. The report 
concludes that solutions to the problem of providing quality, 
affordable non-standard hours child care must come from many 
quarters. Three appendices contain lists of contact information on 
profiled companies and organi;:ations , other companies addressing 
non-standard hours child care needs, and other sources of 
information, (AP) 
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Care Around the Clock — Executive Summary 



In the fall of 1993, a Western Idaho child care 
resource and referral agency received reports that 
workers at a round-the-clock food processing plant 
were using their cars as the "child care" of last 
resort. Young children were put to sleep and left 
unattended in cars in the plant s parking lot. 

Care Around the Clock 

While it is difficult for many working parents to 
find affordable and high-quality child care, the 
problem is magnified when they work non- 
standard hours. 

"Care Around the Clock" is a resource guide for 
parents, child care providers, employers, and 
community organizations facing this child care 
challenge. It profiles a range of practical approaches 
to making child care more available and affordable 
for parents who work non-standard hours. 

An Emerging Issue 

The issue of child care during non-standard hours is 
growing in importance due to several major trends: 

• Nearly one in five full-time workers — 14.3 
million — worked non-standard hours in 1991. 

• It has been estimated that more than 1,000 
different work schedules are in ase in the U.S. 
today. 

The problem is likely to become increasingly 
serious as more employers operate around the 
clock and as more women with children work 
non-standard hours. 

Our economy is fast becoming a 24-hour operation: 

• The long-term trend toward a service-based 
economy has led to the operation of more 



businesses during early mornings, evenings, 
nights, and weekends. 

• Employers in all sectors are changing their 
schedules for reasons ranging from increased 
flexibility to enhanced customer satisfaction to 
reduced air pollution. 

A significant percentage of the employees working 
non-standard hours are women — and mothers: 

• Sixty percent of women with children under age 
six and 76% of women with school age children 
are in the workforce. 

• In 1991 , 5 million of the full-time workers with 
non-standard hours — more than one in three 
— were worrien. 

• In 1990, 7.2 million mothers with 1 1.7 million 
children under 15 worked full- or part-time 
during non-standard hours. 

• Service jobs overall, which have the highest and 
fastest growing percentage of shift workers 
(42%), include many jobs held traditionally by 
women. For example, jobs for medical assis- 
zznxs, nurses aides, and psychiatric aides are 
expected to increase by 47% between 1995 and 
2005, and jobs for home health aides are 
expected to increase by 136%. 

Parents with a variety of jobs, work schedules and 
family situations report that it is hard, and sometimes 
impossible, to find child care: 

• A single father who works the regular day shift 
but travels 50 miles to work couldn't find a 
child care facility with the right hours. He 
reluctantly hired a provider without experience 
or training to care for his children at her home. 



• A woman with pre-school children was forced 
to drop out of college because she couldn't find 
affordable care during her morning and night 
classes. She found providers who would take .her 
children, but only if she paid the full-time, full- 
week fee for many fewer hours of care. 

• One respondent to the Women's Bureau's 
'^Working Women Count!" survey said that she 
and her husband had worked opposite shifts for 
the past eight years so that one of them could be 
at home with the children. "I feel like a single 
parent, and so does my husband," she said. "But 
it's the only way. Before we did this we had five 
different siuers for our kids in one year." 

Promising Practices 

The Western Idaho Community Aaion Program 
conducted phone surveys of providers, met with 
parents, and raised the awareness of the employer 
community to deal with that region's non-standard 
hours child care problem; but there is no one-sizc- 
fits-all solution. The report identifies and provides 
examples of three general models for developing 
comprehensive, non-standard hours child care: 

Single Employer Model A single employer 
designs a child care program to fit the company's 
work schedule. 

• Toyota Motor Manufacturing of Georgetown, 
Kentucky, has opened an "on site" 24-hour-a- 
day child care center licensed for 230 children 
ages six weeks to 13 years. 

• The Massachusetts Bay Transportation Author 
ity (MBTA) contracts with 32 licensed child 
care centers to meet employees' diverse child 
care needs, and offers tuition subsidies on a 
sliding scale. 

Employer Consortium Model A group of employ- 
ers come together on an industry or geographic basis 
to share knowledge and may, over time, pool 
resources and conduct joint child care projects. 



• Close to Home, a consortium of employers 
from Phoenix, recruited and trained child care 
providers who would accommodate non- 
standard schedules. Some of their members 
recendy funded a provider resource lending library. 

• A group of employers from the hotel industry in 
Adanta formed Central Adanta Hospitality 
Childcarc, Inc., to address the child care diffi- 
culties of hospitality industry employees. They 
are developing the Children's Inn, which will 
pro\'ide family services and an early learning 
center for families of low-income hotel workers. 

Community Partnership Model A variety of 
stakeholders (e.g. employers, parents, providers, 
unions, resource organizations, local government) 
join together to identify community child care 
needs and solutions, pool resources and share skills 
and expertise. 

• Palcare is a non-profit organization formed by 
unions, employers, local governments, and 
community groups to establish a 24-hour-day, 
scven-day-a-wcek, child care center for employ- 
ees at the San Francisco International Airpon 
and in surrounding communities. 

• The Tri-County Child Care Task Force in 
upstate New York includes local employers, the 
school district, referral agencies, United Way 
and other non-profits. It is assessing the supply 
of and demand for non-standard child care and 
compiling possible solutions. 

Conclusions 

Comumunities, employers, and providers are 
coming together to address the lack of non- 
standard hours child care. However, much remains 
to be done. For more information or copies of this 
report, caU die Womens Bureau at 1-800-827-5335. 
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Introduction 



Working Women Speak Out 

The Womcns Bureau of the U.S. Depanment of 
Labor, created by Congress in 1920 to "promote 
the welfare of wage-earning women," is a voice for 
working women in the public policy process. For 
75 years, the Women's Bureau has pioneered 
policies and legislation to set fair wages and hours, 
ensure health and safety standards, expand training 
opportunities, and increase dependent care options. 

In 1994, the Womens Bureau conducted an 
historic survey, Working Women Count!," asking 
Americas working women to identify what they 
like and do not like about their jobs and what they 
think needs to be changed. More than 250,000 
women responded, demonstrating the depth of 
their concern about workplace issues. 

One survey question asked women, "If you could 
tell President Clinton one thing about what its like 
to be a working wom^n today, what would it be? 
The number one issue women wanted to bring 
to the Prcsidcntfs attention was how hard it is to 
hold together a family while holding down a job. 

Through "Working Women Count!," respondents 
told us that child care is key to their ability to 
balance work and family In fact, 56% of mothers 
with children age five and under identified "find- 
ing affordable child care" as a serious problem, and 
53% said that "informanon about and support for 
dependent care" is a high priority for change. 



What is in this Report 

Finding affordable, quality child care in the 
United States is a challenge for all working par- 
ents. "Care Around the Clock" looks at one piece 
of the child care challenge: the mismatch between 
workers' changing schedules and available child care 
services. This report is for parents, child care 
providers, employers, and community organiza- 
tions that want to address the growing need for 
child care during non-standard hours. 

Pan One describes why the issue of non-standard 
hours child care is becoming more important as 
we move toward the 21st century and an economy 
that is increasingly a 24-hour operation. It draws 
on a Western Idaho case study to illustrate how the 
mismatch between work schedules and available 
child care services is affecting the families and 
employers in one community. 

Part Two profiles a variety of models for expanding 
the supply of non-sundard hours child care, some 
based in the workplace and others based in the 
community. 

Additional resources, including contact infor- 
mation for individual programs, are listed in 
Appendices A, B and C. 
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Part One — Child Care Before Nine and After Five: 

An Emerging Issue 



Changing Child Care Needs and the 
Changing Woricplace 

The American economy is changing, and so is the 
American workplace. To remain competitive, 
businesses are experimenting with how and when 
work gets done. As work schedules are adapted to 
the needs of specific product lines and services and 
more businesses run around the clock, both 
employers and employees face a variety of new 
challenges. One of the most significant is the need 
for child care services during parents working 
hours, whenever they may be. 

The issue of child care during non-standard hours 
is growing in importance due to five major trends: 

• Structural change towaid a service-based 
economy — which has been occurring over 
several decades — means that more businesses 



are operaring during early mornings, evenings, 
nights, and weekends. Service occupations with 
a high proportion of shift workers are projected 
to produce more new jobs than any other sector 
over the next decade.^ 

* 

Employers in many sectors, not just the service 
sector, are increasingly implementing schedules 
other than eight-hour days and five-day weeks 
— from compressed work weeks to rotating 
shifts. Their reasons range from increasing 
flexibility to enhancing customer satisfaction to 
reducing air pollution. 

In recent years, starting in the early 1980s, the 
work week of many Americans has gotten 
longer. This includes workers across occupa- 
tions, from top level professionals to factory 
workers.^ 



Table 1 : Projected Employment Growth By Occupation, 1992-2005 





Estimated 
employment 
1992 


Projected 
employment 
2005 


Percent change 
in employment 
1992-2005 


Homemakers, home health aids 


475,000 


1,120,000 


136% 


Guards 


803,000 


1,211,000 


51% 


Nursing aides 


1,389.000 


2,005,000 


44% 


Chefs, cooks, kitchen workers 


3,092.000 


4,282,000 


38% 


Food and beverage service workers 


4,365.000 


5,489,000 


26% 


Truck drivers 


2,720,000 


3,428,000 


26% 


Retail sales workers 


4,086,000 


4,963,000 


21% 


Janitors, cleaners, 
cleaning supervisors 


3,018,000 


3,618,000 


20% 



Selected from among the 20 occupations expected to show the greatest increase in employment by 2005. 
Source: Occupation Outlook Quarterly, BLS, Spring 1994 
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Chart 1 : Occupations with Large Numbers of Workers Working 

Non-standard Hours, 1991 



Number of Workers 
1 ,000,000 2,000,000 3,000,000 



4,000,000 



5,000.000 



Transportation and 
material moving 
occupations 

Sales workers, retail 



Cleaning and building 
services 



Food services 

Health assessment and 
treating occupations 

Health sen^ices 
Protective sen/ices 




Source: Bureau of Labor Sutistics, Unpublished data, May 1991 Supplement to the Current Population Survey 



• For some workers, particularly production 
workers in manufacturing, the use of overtime 
is higher than at any time since World War II. 
This is due to a combination of faaors such as 
downsizing and economic expansion.^ 

• More women with children are working for 
wages than ever before: 60% of women with 
children under sbc are in the workforce, and 
76% of women with school age children are 
working. Finding safe and affordable child care 
is critical to the economic well-being of both 
dual earner and single parent families. 

Who Works Non-Standard Hours? 

Non-standard hours include early mornings, 
evenings, nights, and weekends, as well as all shifts 
longer than eight hours. It has been estimated that 



more than 1 ,000 different work schedules arc in use 
in the U.S. today.'* Nearly one in every five full- 
time workers, or 14.3 million, worked non- 
standard hours in the U.S. in 1991 ~ 5 million of 
them were women. ^ 

Service jobs overall, which include many jobs 
traditionally held by women, have the highest 
percentage of shift workers (42%). [Sec Chart 1] 
Occupations with high proportions of shift work- 
ers are expected to grow significantly in the com- 
ing years. For example, jobs for medical assistants, 
nurses aides, and psychiatric aides are expected to 
increase by 47% between 1995 and 2005, and 
jobs for home health aides are expected to increase 
by 136%. [See Table 1] 

Many mothers are working non-standard hours. In 
1991, 7.2 million mothers worked non-standard 
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Chart 2: Children by Care Arrangement and Mother's Shift 



Millions of Workers 
4 



Care in provider's home 



Organized child care facilities 




School based activity 



Child cares for self fgm 341 
225 



1,271 



Mother cares for child at work 



5,785 



= All Mothers 



Day Shift 
Workers 

Non-Day 
Shift Workers 



Source: Whos Minding the Kids? Census Current Population Reports, p70-36, Table 7 



hours on a full-time or pan-time basis. These 
mothers had 1 1 .7 million children under the age 
of 1 5 who needed some type of non-standard 
hours child care. In addition, 71% of these moth- 
ers indicated that they work non-standard hours 
because it is a job requirement, while only 14% 
chose non-standard work hours to seek beaer 
child care arrangements.^ 

Who is Caring for our Children 
Before Nine and After Five? 

/ks women continue to enter and remain in the 
paid workforce, the need for sufficient, safe and 
affordable child care services during all hours will 
continue to rise. Neighbors and grandmothers, the 
traditional sources of informal child care when the 
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parent is not available, are also less likely to be 
found at home. They too are increasingly in the 
labor force. 

For parents whose hours extend beyond the 
standard workday, locating and paying for quality 
child care is particularly difficult. Despite the fact 
that nearly one in five married workers works non- 
standard hours, most child care providers still offer 
only "day care" for the traditional nine to five 
work day. While scientific surveys on 24-hour 
child care centers are non-existent, it has been 
estimated that there are roughly a dozen of these 
centers across the country.*^ 

Many workers with non-standard schedules earn 
low to moderate incomes and cannot afford to pay 
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Patsy Cornell is a mother of three from 
Michigan and a Working Women Count! 
respondent She has been a *iag-team" 
parent for eight years because she and 
her husband can't afford quality child care. 
Says Cornell, "I feel like a single parent, 
and so does my husband. But iVs the only 
way Before we did this we had five 
different sitters for our kids in one yearf^ 



a lot for child care. Some parents choose to work 
opposite shifts in order to avoid child care costs 
and/or ensure that both parents have time with 
their children — this is often called "tag-team 
parenting/' Tag-team parenting is a delicate 
balancing act and, in most cases, far from a perfect 
long-term solution. Assuming that parents are able 
to match their shifts, they are rarely together as a 
couple or with their children; minor changes in 
either s schedule can cause serious problems; and 
there is still a need for back-up child care systems 
during illnesses and emergencies. 

The majority of mothers who work non-standard 
hours, whether full- or pan-time, do so because it 
is required by their jobs, not because it fits their 
child care needs.^ Most of these mothers use family 
day care providers, while others use center based 
care or a provider who comes into their own 
home. A surprising number care for their children 
at work. [Sec Chan 2] 

Recent studies on the quality of formal and 
informal child care indicate that many children are 
in mediocre or poor care arrangements. While 
many parents have difficulty finding quality child 
care, the choices are fewer and the search harder 
for those who work non-standard hours. 



A Case Study from 
Western Idaho 

While the trend toward non-standard work hours 
is evident on a national scale, the effects are most 
keenly observable at the local level. Mismatches 
between worker schedules and available services 
vary considerably from one community to an- 
other, along with demographics, major industries, 
and local resources. In many communities, the 
need for non-standard hours child care is still a 
"sleeper" issue, unknown or ignored until the 
problem becomes a crisis. 

That is what happened in Western Idaho. In the 
fall of 1993, the child care resource and referral 
agency, housed in the Western Idaho Community 
Aaion Program (WICAP), received reports firom 
several sources that workers at a round-the-clock 
food processing plant were using their cars as the 
"child care" of last rcson. Young children were put 
to sleep and left unattended in cars in the plant s 
parking lot. This alaiming news served as the 
catalyst for an investigation into the availability of 
child care for shift workers, such as those at the 
food processing plant, as well as others working non- 
standard hours in six Western Idaho communities. 

Although the situation in Western Idaho is in 
some ways particular to that region, the frustra- 
tions and concerns of parents and community 
organizations in that state mirror those in mai:y 
other parts of the country where people work 
before nine and after five.*^ 

Western Idaho: From Farming to Fast Food 

Western Idaho is a largely rural region, where 
people are spread out and communities are small. 
It includes six counties to the west and north of 
Boise — Adams, Canyon, Gem, Owyhee, Payette, 
and Washington. Some people work on farms or 
ranches, growing potatoes and raising cattle; while 
others work in the expanding food processing 
industry, making french fries and hamburgers for 
fast food restaurants. 
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Most food processing plants have some non-day 
shifts, and many have round-the-clock schedules 
to keep up with the demand from national fast 
food chains. Several other major industries in 
Western Idaho also have high levels of non- 
standard work hours, including retail, mobile 
home and RV construction, and electronics 
manufacturing. The 58 largest employers in the 
region employ approximately 25% of the regions 
workers. More than half of these employees, 
7,932, work evening or night shifts. This count, 
while dramatic, does not fully capture the extent 
of non-standard hours work in Western Idaho, 
since data on weekend work and other non- 
standard hours, such as overtime, are not available. 

In Western Idaho, a large percentage of workers 
with non-standard hours are women with chil- 
dren. In Idaho overall, 59.2% of women work full- 
or part-time, which is slightly higher than the 
national average (57.9%). Nearly one in five 
working women in Idaho (18.9%) has a child 
under age six, and almost half (44.9%) have at 
least one child under 18.^^ 

Taking the Lead 

The Western Idaho Community Action Program 
(WICAP) is a non-profit corporation established 
by the 1964 Economic Opportunity Act. It serves 
approximately 22,000 low and moderate income 
people and provides comprehensive family ser- 
vices, including child care resource and referral 
inftjrmation. WICAP mobilizes and coordinates 
public and private resources to provide child care 
to working parents in the regions urban and rural 
areas. Until WICAP learned of the problem at the 
food processing plant, however, they had not 
focused on the ne<*d for child care during non- 
standard hours. 

With a contract from the U.S. Department of 
Labor Women's Bureau, WICAP began gathering 
information from parents and child care providers 
about the needs for, and availabilin^ of, care during 
non-standard hours. 



Few Providers Available 

To 2isstss the supply of non-standard hours care, 
WICAP conducted a telephone survey during the 
spring of 1994 of the 180 providers in their service 
area who are either licensed by the state or registered 
with a conmiunity agency. Most of these child care 
workers provide care in their own homes. Of the 
160 providers who responded, just over 75% cared 
for children Monday through Friday only. Eight 
percent cared for children on Saturdays, and 11% 
cared for children seven days a week. 

Most of the providers were open 12 hours a day, 
from 6:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Five facilities opened 
by 4:30 a.m., and an additional 27 opened by 5:30 
a.m. Twenty-one facilities were still open at 7:00 
p.m. By 8:00 p.m., 12 facilities were open, and by 
1 1:00 p.m., the number dwindled to four. No 
facilities were open after 1 1:30 p.m. 

Providers gave four main reasons why they did not 
provide evening or weekend care: 

• they need more personal time or time with their 
own families; 

• they only provide non-standard hours child care 
as a favor to a friend or relative; 

• there is not enough demand from parents; and 

• it is difficult to recruit and retain staff for non- 
standard hours. 

Providers also mentioned that evenings and 
weekends are the only time the)' have for additional 
training and education. Seventy-eight percent of 
the providers surveyed, some of whom had ofiFcred 
non-standard hours care in the past, said they 
would not be willing to provide it in the future. 

The survey did not capture the extent to which 
informal and unlicensed child care was available 
during non-standard hours. It did, however, clearly 
illustrate that parents who seek licensed care 
during early mornings, evenings, nights, and week- 
ends had very litde to choose from, and that provid- 
ers saw substantial obstacles to offering such care. 
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For Parents, Frustration and Worry 

WICAP held a series of meetings with local 
working parents in their service area to learn more 
about their dependent care needs. Parents' stories 
all carried the same basic message: they were 
frustrated by the lack of safe, affordable, «xnd 
dependable child care during non-standard hours. 
Given the choice, most said they would prefer a 
stable child care arrangement with a relative or 
neighbor. But parents repeatedly emphasized that 
such informal arrangements are rarely stable 
enough to count on. Instead, they found them- 
selves constantly searching for new and better 
options, and worrying about the lack of continu- 
ous care in their childrens lives. 

Parents with a variety of jobs, work schedules and 
family situations report that it is hard, and some- 
times impossible, to find child care: 

• A woman who works for a computer company 
from 2:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. cannot find a 
caregiver for her pre-school child during these 
hours. A relative has agreed to care for the child 
for now, but the mother is constantly worried 
about having to leave her job if this arrange- 
ment falls through. 

• A woman who works in a food processing plant 
fi:om 6:00 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. cannot find child care 
for her infant, panicularly for the early hours. 
Since English is not her primary language, she 
finds it very difficult to get information and 
assistance on non-standard hours child care 
options or to find a Spanish-speaking provider. 

• A single father who works the regular day shift 
in an electronics plant travels 50 miles to work. 
He has three children under the age of four and 
needs a child care program that opens early and 
closes late. Unable to find a registered facility 
with the right hours, he reluctantly hired a 
woman without prior child care experience or 
training who cares for the children at her home, 



Pat Howe, Coordinator of Child Care 
Resource and Referral for the Western 
Idaho Community Action Program: '"Our 
meeting with parents clarified the need for 
care during non-standard work hours, and 
the frustrations in trying to find that care. 

''Our sun/ey of providers raised their 
level of awareness aboiff parents' needs. 
Some of them stopped to examine their 
own rulesy and those who weren't getting 
enough referrals began to consider that 
changing hours might be good business. 

"And with the Labor Department 
funding for outreach, we were finally able 
to involve area companies. Our meeting 
with employers was the first time that 
human resource people from the different 
companies actually got together. It created 
a positive attitude about addressing the 
problem, and we hope to build on that. 

"Before we got involved in this, many 
people thought of it as an urban problem. 
Now, ifs clear it's something of importance, 
even in our rural area. Employers are 
realizing it has an impact on the labor pool. 
And we are developing more providers as 
well. Since we started this process, fifteen 
providers have changed their hours, offer- 
ing additional nonstandard care for ap- 
proximately 80 more children. That's a big 
change. 

"All I can say is, we should have done 
it sooner!" 

• A woman with a 13-month-old child works 
from 3:00 p.m. to 11:00 p.m., and her husband 
works from 6:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. They have 
tried to meet their child care needs through 
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"tag-team" parenting — having one parent at 
home while the other is at work. The problem is 
the gap of one to two hours every day when 
their shifts and travel times overlap. Both 
parents believe that their jobs are in jeopardy 
because they have been unable to fmd regular 
child care for just those afternoon hours, 

• A single mother with a pre-school child at- 
tended college classes, some in the morning and 
some at night. She needed child care part-time 
during the day and part-time during the 
evening. Every child care provider she talked to 
insisted that she pay the full-time, ftill-week rate 
for day care, even if she did not use it all day or 
every day. Because she could not afford both 
evening and fiill-day care, she was forced to 
drop out of college and indefinitely postpone 
her plans for improving her economic ftiture. 

The problems that parents and providers in 
Western Idaho describe are daunting, and they 
raise many important and difficult questions. 
What can parents do if their jobs require hours 
that no child care provider will meet? What can 
fairly be asked of providers, many of whom arc 
also working parents? What is the responsibility of 
employers who use non-standard schedules? Who 
else in the community can make a difference in 
expanding child care options during early morn- 
ings, evenings, nights, and weekends? 

WICAP has begun to look for ways to answer 
some of these questions. 

Seeking Solutions 

WICAP concluded from their provider survey and 
parent meetings that many working families in 
Western Idaho need non-standard hours child care 
services and that the supply is inadequate. 
Wlicther it is care in the early mornings, evenings, 
nights, weekends, or "in between' times, parents 
reported that their options were very limited. And 
parents revealed that problems with finding afford- 
able, quality child care can result in constant worry 



and even diminished economic and career prospects. 

WICAP also learned that child care providers face 
a set of barriers that must be addressed if the 
supply of non-standard hours care is to be ex- 
panded. They need time with their own families, 
time and financial support for training, and 
methods for recruiting and retaining staff. 

Since WICAP conducted their investigations, they 
have begun to make progress in expanding the 
supply of non-standard hours care. For example, 
15 day care providers in their service area have 
changed hours and now provide care to children of 
shift workers in the region. 

WICAP has also begun to raise awareness of the 
problem in the employer community by building 
links between employers and other stakeholders 
such as parents, child care providers, and commu- 
nity service agencies. They recendy sponsored a 
"Work/Family Forum" that brought together all 
these parties and began the process of dcvel-^ping 
creative, local solutions. Eighteen businesses 
attended the forum, including two businesses that 
participated on the panel and spoke to their peers 
about the importance of non-standard hours child 
care. There are plans to involve other businesses 
from Boisie in ftiture activities. 
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Part Two — Making it Woric: Promising Practices 
in Developing Non-Standard Hours Cliild Care 



Introduction 

Problems with the availability of non-standard 
hours child care are not unique to Wes^.ern Idaho. 
In the second part of this report, we describe a 
number of promising efforts to address this 
problem in different places arourxd the country. 
These examples provide useful information to other 
employers and communities working to resolve their 
own non-standard hours child care needs. 

Many of the non-standard hours child care pro- 
grams profiled in this report require significant 
time and resources, and are the product of long- 
term planning efforts. However, there are many 
less costly ways for companies and communities to 
begin to address the issue. 

Employers can be responsive in a variety of ways, 
such as: 

• Facilitating information sharing among employ- 
ees through support groups and parenting 
seminars during work hours. 

• Providing accessible resource information to 
parents, such as an "Employee Handbook" 
which includes the phone numbers 

of local child care resource and referral ^encics. 

• Conducting training seminars for employees, 
supervisors and managers on coping strategies 
for easing the impact of non-standard work 
schedules on personal and family life. 

• Promoting flexible work policies and protecting 
the option of overtime pay after 40 hours of 
work a week. 

• Creating a work/family committee with repre- 
sentation from labor and management to 
discuss issues like balancing work and family, 



ensuring qualirj' child care and helping indi- 
vidual employ*^e$ resolve work/family dilemmas 
that arise because of non-standard work hours. 

Communities can also address the issue through a 
variety of activities such as: 

• Encouraging a local organization, such as a PTA or 
Chamber of Commerce, to host a public educa- 
tion forum on non-standard hours child care, 

• Providing information to parents and employers 
on existing child care resources through articles 
in local newspapers and public service an- 
nouncements on local radio stations. 

• Recognizing or publicizing successful programs 
that meet the child care needs of parents who 
work non-standard hours. 

• Creating a community task force involving key 
stakeholders to assess the supply of and demand 
for quality non-standard hours child care in a 
particular urban or rural area. 

Each of these ideas requires only a small invest- 
ment in dollars and cents. But the return may be 
substantial, enabling employees to meet their work 
and family responsibilities and employers to 
maintain their competitive edge in an ever- 
changing econ my. 
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Expanding Child Care Hours and the 
Employer's Bottom Line 

Neither employers nor families benefit when the 
demands of work and family become mutually 
exclusive. Some employers have come to acknowl- 
edge the importance of providing non-standard 
hours child care for a variety of reasons. For 
example, many large accounting firms offer child 
care to employees on Saturdays for the months 
that precede the April 15th tax deadline. And the 
Wall Street Journal recently reponed that a number 
of New York law firms are starting to provide 
Saturday child care along with in-home child care 
services for work-related emergencies.^'^ 

Employers who have participated in effons to 
expand care during non-standard hours recognize 
the mutual benefits of investing in workers and 
their families, such as attracting the best workers 
and improving employee morale. Over time, non- 
standard hours child care may also reduce the costs 
of absenteeism, recruiting, and retraining, and 
raise retention rates of valued employees. 

As a growing number of parents work non- 
standard hours, employers and communities 
around the country are responding to the need for 
new kinds of child care in a variet>' of ways. Some 
areas and industries are ahead of the curve, not 
only in terms of work schedules, but also in terms 
of their creative efforts to expand the supply of 
non-standard hours care. 

The success stories presented here contain three 
important lessons for those interested in ad- 
dressing the issue in their own companies, 
industries^ or communities: 

• There is no one-size-fits-all solution. The best 
solutions are based on a careful assessment of 
the needs of parents and children as well as local 
resources for children and families. 

• Helping to expand child care options for non- 
standard hours makes "bottom-line" sense for 



employers as well as families. If employers see 
child care as a tool for developing a stable 
productive workforce, they are more likely to 
get involved in providing resources and services. 

• It is possible to create quality child care pro- 
grams for children whose parents work non- 
standard hours. For example, some programs 
use the National Association for the Education 
of Young Childrens accreditation process as a 
tool to ensure high quality programs. 

Although there is a significant body of literature 
on child care during standard working hours, there 
is little systematic study of child care during non- 
standard hours. The specific companies and 
programs profiled below were culled from a larger 
group of examples obtained through extensive 
interviews with human resource professionals, 
child care program direaors, child care resource 
and referral agencies, and work/family consultants. 
Based on our knowledge to date, three general 
models for developing non-standard hours child 
care programs emerge: 

• the Single Employer Model 

• the Employer Consortium Model 

• the Coinmunity Pannership Model 

This part of the report explains the defining 
characteristics of the three models and then 
presents specific examples of each type. Each 
profile, though not comprehensive, includes basic 
information about the employer, consortium or 
parmership; the programs origins; the type of service 
offered; and how it is financed and managed. Addi- 
tional infomution and resources, including other 
existing programis, can be found in the Appendices. 
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Single Employer Model 

The first model of providing non-standard hours 
child care rests on the initiative and resources of 
single employers. These employers either provide a 
service that operates during the early morning, 
evening or night time, or they manufacture 
products that require a production schedule 
beyond the nine to five work day. They typically 
design unique programs tailor-made to meet their 
work scfiedules, the corporate culture of their 
company, and the services available in their immedi- 
ate community. 

There are three main reasons employers decide to 
invest significant resources into non-standard 
hours child care services for their employees. 

• Attract Employees: A car manufaauring com- 
pany wanted to open a new, multi-shift manu- 
facturing site in a community with minimal 
child care services. They recognized that with- 
out providing non-standard hours child care 
they were not going to be able to hire the 
requisite number of employees and operate their 
plant on an around-the-clock basis. 

• Retain Employees: One manufacturing com- 
pany with a large second shift was experiencing 
significant turnover in a community where the 
unemployment rate v/as 3%. When they asked 
employees why they were leaving the company, 
the number one reason was that employees did 
not want to work the second shift and the pay 
differential was noc a sufficient motivator. The 
company hoped non-standard hours child care 
would give employees a reason to stay. 

• Increase Employee Morale: Shift work places a 
great deal of stress and strain on the families of 
those working non-standard hours. Providing 
quality child care services, especially if subsi- 
dized, can alleviate some of the strain and offer 
positive support to both parents and children. 

Single employer initiatives are most common in 



the manufacturing and service sectors, and they 
exist in both public and private sector workplaces. 

Toyota Motor Manufacturing 
Georgetown, KY 

Employer Profile 

Toyota Motor Manufacturing is the U.S. subsid- 
iary of Toyota of Japan, an international producer 
of mid-price automobiles. TMM's Georgetown, 
Kentucky plant employs 6,000 workers, 25% of 
whom are women. Approximately one-third of the 
work force — 2,000 employees — work the 
second shift, (5:15 p.m. to 2:15 a.m.), with a 
much smaller third shift of maintenance workers. 

Impetus for the Program 

TMM opened a plant in Georgetown, Kentucky, 
in 1988, making a special effort to recruit employ- 
ees from Kentucky and the towns near the plant. 
Few child care resources existed in Georgetown 
and many job applicants expressed a need for child 
care during interviews. Although TMM was 
already interested in the idea of opening an on-site 
child care center, they needed time to decide what 
type and size of program would best meet em- 
ployee needs. To assist workers in the meantime, 
the 'company formed a partnership with the staff 
of the Cardome Community Center, which had 
an empty community facility about half a mile 
down the road from the plant. Toyota renovated 
the facility and provided funds to operate it as a 
child care center managed by the staff of the 
Cardome Community Center. The center, which 
stayed open 24 hours a day, was filled to its li- 
censed capacity of 99 children within three 
months and a waiting list soon developed. 

Recognizing that this "near site" center was not 
adequate to meet the child care needs of its work 
force, and that the community center did not 
want to operate a child care facility indefinitely, 
Toyota proceeded with plans to build an "on site" 
facility. The company also decided to contract out 
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for this service because they did not have the exper- 
tise to manage a child care facility on a day-to-day 
basis. The new center opened in 1993, managed by 
Corporate Child Care Management Services. 

Program and Services 

The Toyota Child Development Center, the on- 
site facility, is open 24 hours a day and licensed for 
230 children from the ages of six weeks to 13 
years. The program is designed to meet the needs 
of Toyota team workers who work in shifts as well 
as overtime. If TMM runs full production on a 
Saturday, the center is open. The facility runs at 
full capacity and usually has a waiting list of 
around 90 for infant slots. 

Through an agreement with the school district, 
school age children aaend their neighborhood 
school and are picked up and dropped off at the 
center by six Scott County school buses. Tiie 
children receive assistance with their homework 
from 4:30 to 6:30 p.m., eat dinner and go to bed 
around 9:00 p.m. on school nights. Pre-school 
children who arc at the center during the second 
shift play, eat dinner around 6:30 p.m., partake 
in a variety of developmental activities until 
they go to bed at 12:30 a.m. Both groups of 
children are picked up by their parents after the 
shift ends at 2:15 a.m. 

I\Aanagement and Financing 

Through a request-for-proposal process, Toyota 
selected Corporate Child Care Management 
Services to manage the facility. A TMM liaison 
team member works closely with staff from the 
child care facility. In addition, the center has a 
Parent Advisory Committee and conducts annual 
parent satisfaction surveys. Toyota has been able to 
eflfectively address the affordability issue facing 
many working parents. TMM pays for the build- 
ing and provides annual financial support to the 
center. Parent fees are about 40% below the local 
market rate because of the financial support 
provided by Toyota. 



Massachusetts Bay 
Transportation Authority 
Boston, MA 

Employer Profile 

The Massachusetts Bay Transportation Authority 
(MBTA) owns and operates the public transporta- 
tion system serving the greater Boston area. The 
service includes bus and rail transit for a metro- 
politan area of more than one million people. 
MBTA employs a total work force of 6,966, 
including 5,544 men and 1,452 women. Approxi- 
mately 5,500 of these workers are transit operators 
whose schedules have the potential to change every 
three months. Each quaner the transit operators 
select the days, times and routes that they wish to 
work, based on seniority. Operators may work a 
mixture of morning, evening, weekday, and 
weekend shifts and fi:equendy work split shifts. 

Impetus for the Program 

In 1989, with support from the general manager 
ar.d cooperation from union members and profes- 
sional staff, MBTA was at work on plans for an 
on-site center. A Child Care Committee of MBTA 
employees including managers, transit operators, 
and office workers began to realize that employees 
needed multiple child care options. Given the size 
of the metropolitan area, the diversity in work 
schedules, and the large number of work sites 
(including transit operators who worked through- 
out the metropolitan area), employees needed a 
program that would give them the option to select 
care either close to home or close to work. The 
MBTA hoped this child care assistance to employ- 
ees would help maintain satisfactory performance 
and reduce absenteeism, turnover, and tardiness. 

Program and Services 

MBTA has a two-pronged approach to assisting 
employees in meeting their child care needs. First, 
MBTA has a contract with a local child care 
resource and referral agency to provide informa- 
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tion and education. Parents who call the resource 
and referral agency receive "enhanced referrals." 
This means that the agency staff talk with parents 
to determine their needs, search the database, call 
possible providers, and give parents a list of 
provider options. They also educate parents on 
what to look for when visiting a potential provider 
and how to select high quality child care that suits 
their family's needs. 

Second, to assist employees in securing needed 
child care services, MBTA has developed the 
Reserved Slot Child Car^ Program for employees' 
children ages two months to 12 years. MBTA 
contracts with 32 licensed child care centers in 23 
Boston area communities. A Child Care Commit- 
tee of MBTA employees worked through a formal 
public process to identify providers eligible to 
participate in the Reserved Slot Program. The 
Committee evaluated providers by considering 
licensing, geographic location, hours of operation, 
the ages of the children served, and the overall 
interest in die program. 

An employee handbook describes the MBTA 
Reserved Slot Child Care Program, eligibiUty 
requirements, registration procedures, tuition 
subsidy (including tax implications), payment 
system, waiting list, program withdrawal, 
termination by the provider, and changes m 
employment status. 

It is important to note that although the MBTA 
provides employees with information and materi- 
als about eligible child care providers, it docs not 
recommend particular providers. The employee is 
solely responsible for the selection of a child care 
provider and the final decision as to whether the 
child care provider selected is appropriate and 
offers a safe, healthy environment for the child. 



Management and Financing 

MBTA fully subsidizes the child care resource and 
referral service available to employees. In addition, 
MBTA offers tuition subsidies, in the form of a 
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sliding scale, to help employees pay for child care 
in the Reserved Slot Program. Qualification for 
the sliding scale fees is determined by family 
income, the ages of the children, and whether the 
employee works part-time or full-time. Income 
verification is required to qualify and the employee 
may be asked to resubmit financial information at 
intervals of sbc months. The MBTA subsidy is paid 
direcdy to the child care provider. 

Employer Consortium Model 

The second model, the employer consortium, 
involves companies joining together to discuss 
common needs and explore funding strategies. 
Employer consortia take many forms and can 
include firths of varying sizes. Sometimes compa- 
nies meet simply to talk and share knowledge, and 
these discussions may or may not lead to joint 
projects and a pooling of resources. Other times 
employers will come together with a specific 
project already identified. 

Our research has uncovered three types of em- 
ployer consortia rela^-ed to child care: 

• Local Consortia: Businesses come together in a 
particular geographic area — town, city, state. 
These local consortia provide a forum for 
employers to talk about child care needs and 
issues. Additionally, employers may strategize 
about how to increase non-standard hours care 
in their area and ultimately invest resources in 
new centers or family day care homes. An 
example from a soudiwestern metropolitan area 
is described below. 

• Industr)' Consorua: Employers who are part of 
a particular service industry or industrial sector 
come together to address common child care 
issues that arise from their employees' similar 
needs and schedules. This model is illustrated 
through an example from the hotel industr)'. 



• National Cross-Industry Consortia: This is the 
most ambitious and most difficult type of 



consortium to coordinate, but potentially the 
most effective. There is only one known ex- 
ample of this type of consortium — the Ameri- 
can Business Collaboration for Quality Depen- 
dent Care (ABC) — founded in 199 L It is 
important to note that most of the work of 
ABC partners is actually done at the local level 
Companies pool resources and contribute funds 
to stimulate the development of community- 
based prograrus. At this time there are no 
national ABC projects on non-standard hours 
care, but there are local ABC projects addressing 
this need. In fact, the local consortium described 
below is made up of ABC members. 

Close to Home 
Phoenix, AZ 

Local Employer Consortium Profile 

In March 1993, the Close to Home project was 
funded by the American Business Collaboration 
for Quality Dependent Care (ABC). The Phoenix 
ABC members who participated in this project 
include: Allied-Signal, Inc., Allstate, American 
Express Company, Arizona Public Service, AT&T, 
Bashas Markers, IBM, Motorola, and the Salt 
River Project. In-kind contributions were also 
provided by America West Airlines. 



Impetus for the Program 

The Phoenix consortium members met to talk 
about work and family issues. Employers were 
concerned about supply and quality^ issues, includ- 
ing the lack of non-standard hours child ca.re in 
general, and infant and toddler care in particular. 
Working with national and local consultants, they 
designed a program to meet these concerns and 
maximize the use of resources in the community. 

Program and Services 

The consortium developed a family child care 
provider recruitment and training project to address 
the needs of a workforce with multiple and shifting 
work schedules. The recruitment program targeted 



areas where employees work or live. New providers 
were offered incentives and support services. 

Provider training involved specially designed free 
workshops, including information on how to 
accommodate non-traditional schedules. A mentor 
program matched experienced providers to ncv^' 
providers. Start-up grants were provided to enable 
providers to panicipate in the Child Care Food 
Program; gift cenificates and door prizes were 
distributed at training sessions; substitute lists were 
provided; discounts on health insurance were 
offered; and ongoing information was provided 
through a newsletter. 

Management and Financing 

The Close to Home project is administered by 
Work/Family Directions, Inc. In Phoenix, Close to 
Home is managed by Summa Associates. Together, 
Work/Family Directions and Summa Associates 
continue to identify opportunities to enhance the 
scope of Close to Home. 

For example, the AT&T Family Care Develop- 
ment Fund — a nationally recognized work/life 
initiative of AT&T, the Communications Workers 
of America (CWA), and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (IBEW) — recently 
funded a provider resource lending library. This 
library will benefit many child care providers 
throughout Phoenix, including those recruited and 
trained through Close to Home. The library will 
loan devclopmentally focused child care equip- 
ment; coordinate training opportunities; and serve 
as a clearinghouse for providers to share their own 
experiences and learn from one another. 

Central Atlanta Hospitality 
Childcare, Inc. 
Atlanta, GA 

Industry-Based Employer Consortium Profile 

Several of the major hotels in downtown Atlanta, 
Georgia — Marriott, OMNI and Hyatt — joined 
together to address the unique child care difficulties 
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feeing hospitality industry employees. They founded 
a non-profit organization, Central Atlanta Hospital- 
ity Childcare, Inc. (CAHCI), to oversee the develop- 
ment of the child care center and provide resources 
and services to parents who are hotel workers. 

Impetus for the Program 

In early 1993. the Director of Personnel at the 
Atlanta Marriott Marquis brought together repre- 
sentatives from dov/ntown Atlanta hotels to meet 
and establish a task force. The purpose of the task 
force was to address the child care needs of hospi- 
tality industry employees. Participants generally 
agreed with research that indicates that when child 
care concerns are met, employers benefit from 
improved employee morale, increased productivity, 
and a decrease in absenteeism and turnover. The 
task force agreed upon plans and financing ar- 
rangements and announced plans to open the 
Children's Inn of Atlanta in mid-1995. 

Program and Sen/ices 

The Children's Inn will offer family services to as 
many as 1 ,000 families of low-income hotel 
workers. It will also provide a 250-child early 
learning center. The center will be designed, 
developed and operated by Americare Early 
Learning Centers, a local company specializing in 
employer-based, on-site child care facilities. 



The Children's Inn will be open 24 hours a day 
seven days a week, and will offer educational 
programs focusing on total child development. It 
will offer comprehensive family services including 
innovative "parent-friendly" programs, parenting 
education and workshops, and a parent resource 
center to link families in crisis with existing 
communit)' service agencies. The center will also 
provide a "get-well" fa.:ilit>' for children with mild 
illnesses, an advanced security system, and video 
monitors to allow parents to observe their children 
at any time. Another key clement will be provid- 
ing training and career paths for the center's child 
care workers to promote better quality child care. 



Management and Financing 

The Children's Inn will be managed by Americare 
Early Learning Centers. The Atlanta Economic 
Development Corporation will secure the required 
capital to develop the new center by issuing a $3 
million development bond. The participating 
hotels are committed to subsidizing more tlian 
half of the weekly child care fees for their employ- 
ees — in addition to providing substantial contri- 
butions to the project's development. 

Community Partnership Model 

A community partnership can include a variety of 
stakeholders, such as unions, employers, resource 
and referral organizations, child care professionals, 
parents, service organizations, local government, 
and other community groups. No matter what the 
particular combination of players, the groups 
involved join together to identify child care needs 
and solutions, pool resources, and share skills and 
expertise. These partnerships may also be initiated 
by different players — employers may initiate 
them, as may labor, parent groups or community- 
based agencies. 

The strength of these partnerships is their 
diversity of members, resources, knowledge, and 
contacts. The challenge of these partnerships is 
getting people to work together, defining a 
common set of objectives, and moving toward 
implementation in a unified manner. As with 
the employer consortia, each participant in a 
community partnership can achieve more 
working in a group than it could on its own. 
Although individual players may lose some 
autonomy, they gain the ability to actually 
increase the supply and/or enhance the qualit)' 
of child care services for working parents 
through collective action and resource pooling. 



The two examples profiled here are at different stages 
of development and also had different initiators — 
one a union, one an employer — but both show the 
potential power of the partnership model. 
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Palcare 
Buriingame, CA 

Partnership Profile 

Palcare is a non-profit, tax cxenript organization 
with a 501(c) (3) designation. Its mission is to 
meet the child care needs of employees based at 
the San Francisco International Airport and in the 
surrounding Bay Area communities. Its partners 
include: labor unions; the San Francisco Airports 
Commission; large and small employers, including 
United AirUnes and Mills Peninsula Hospital; local 
and county governments; the Child Care Coordinat- 
ing Council; and community members. 

Impetus for the Partnership 

Palcare began when a group of concerned labor 
leaders from the airline industry met to discuss the 
child care crisis around the San Francisco Airpon. 
They were deeply concerned about young children 
sleeping in cars or — when a workers supervisor 
allowed it — going to work with their parents. 
Parents were reponing extraordinary stress. Child 
care arrangements were continually falling apart 
and parents with changing work schedules were 
constantly forced to create new child care arrange- 
ments, often relying on family, friends, and unli- 
censed care to meet changing work demands. 

The creation of the Palcare Child Care Center was 
made possible through the long-term work and 
cooperation of public and private organizations, 
labor and management within industries, and local 
and regional governments. This partnership 
conducted two surveys of airline and airport- 
related business employees to assess the real needs 
for child care. Once they understood the need, the 
partners worked to find a home for the child care 
center and to raise the capital to see that it opened. 
Its program is designed to fit the needs of families 
that have changing and/or non-standard work 
schedules. The process took ten years of effort: 
from the original meetings; through the surveys, 
planning, and creation of the non-profit; through 



consensus building, negotiation, and fiindraising; 
to the opening of the Palcare Child Care Center in 
May 1993. 

Program and Services 

The Palcare Child Care Center is located in a 
newly renovated building, which it leases firom San 
Mateo County. The Center is licensed to serve 150 
children, between the ages of three months and 
five years, at any one time, 24 hours per day, seven 
days per week. The facility is open from 5:00 a.m. 
to midnight, or later as needed, seven days per week 
The Center is located by a train station and a bus 
stop. Thus, Palcaie parents can easily use mass txansit 
to get to and from child care and work. 

Palcare allows parents to create new child care 
schedules every month, which are entirely deter- 
mined by family needs. Parents who are asked to 
work overtime or who have last minute schedule 
changes can request additional care. 

Currently, 258 children arc enrolled in the pro- 
gram: 69 infants, 49 toddlers, and 140 pre- 
schoolers. Average enrollments vary from 130 for 
regular day slots to 15-25 on evenings and week- 
ends. Fifty-five percent of families have one or 
more parents employed in an airport-related 
business. United Airlines is the largest single 
employer of parents who use the center. Mills 
Peninsula Hospitals is the second largest. Other 
employers with significant numbers of employees 
using the center include American Airlines, U.S. 
Air, D.H.L Worldwide Express, Southwest Airlines, 
Alaska Airlines, Baystar Ambulance, Hertz, U.S. 
Postal Service, Kaiser Permanente, Wells Fargo 
Bank, andP.G.&E. 

Palcare follows guidelines for high quality pro- 
grams advocated by the National Association for 
the Education of Young Children. Palcare recog- 
nizes that well trained, well compensated staff is 
critical to quality care and strives to offer wages, 
benefits and training opponunities that exceed the 
industry average. 
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Management arid Financing 

The Palcare Board of Directors is an active, com- 
mitted group of 16 volunteer leaders representing 
the varied constituencies that have come together 
to form Palcare. The Board determines the mis- 
sion, philosophy and goals of the organization; 
monitors the quality and effectiveness of the 
services; and ensures adequate funding. The 
Executive Director, hired by the Board, is respon- 
sible for the operation and management of the 
program, as well as the hiring and supervision of 
the child care staff. An advisory council of parents 
and staff reviews and recommends policies, raises 
program funds, and plans family educational and 
social activities. 

During 1993 and 1994, more than 17 founda- 
tions, employers, unions, local governments, and 
community organizations contributed funds and 
in-kind support to Palcare. Ongoing corporate 
donations support the costs of flexibility and 
quality. Currently only 20% of Palcare children are 
receiving subsidized child care benefits in the form 
of reduced evening and weekend fees, scholarships, 
or alternative payments from other sources. A 
major goal of fundraising efforts is the Palcare 
Scholarship Fund. 
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Tri-County Child Care Task Force 
Watkins Glen, NY 

Partnership Profile 

The Tri-County Child Care Task Force (TCCC), 
which serves Chemung, Steuben, and Schuyler 
Counties in upstate New York, was created in 
1987 to be the catalyst for addressing child care 
needs in these communities. The Task Force seeks 
to implement programs and policies to improve 
the quality, accessibility, afFordability, and quantity 
of child care in the region. The task force is 
comprised of 23 members including representa- 
tives from local employers, the school district, 
local resource and referral agencies , United Way, 



and other non-profit organizations. The Industry 
Initiative Subcommittee of the TCCC Task Force 
is the focal point for initiating business involve- 
ment in child care for workers with non-standard 
work schedules. 

Impetus for the Partnership 

The Industry Initiative Subcommittee is one of 
four Tri-County Child Care Task Force subcom- 
mittees. The Subcommittee was developed in 
1992, in response to a meeting among the Work/ 
Life Balance Department of Corning Incorpo- 
rated, Local 1000 of the American Flint Glass 
Workers Union (AFGWU), and representatives 
from the Task Force. At this meeting they deter- 
mined that child care during the day did not meet 
the needs of Coming's workforce. 

The Subcommittee is composed of members from 
Corning Incorporated, Elmira Economic Develop- 
ment Zone, Star-Gazette, Five Lakes Development 
Corporation, and United Way of Chemung and 
Steuben Counties. The Subcommittee reviewed 
the child care issue and determined that a variety 
of factors were impacting hourly workers and 
causing significant work/family balance issues. 
Many area industries were cutting back their 
workforces while at the same time requiring 
remaining employees to work e\'ening and rotating 
shifts, as well as significant overtime hours. The 
Subcommittee started developing a process for 
long-term business involvement and investment in 
child care in the Tri-County area. 

After committee members talked with many 
companies in the area, three companies represent- 
ing the high-tech, manufacturing, and services 
industries — each with around 1,000 employees 
— expressed an interest in exploring the issues. 
They fek that child care and early childhood 
education were critical issues for their employees; 
realized that direct and indirect costs were associ- 
ated with lost productivity and employe turnover; 
and decided that child care should be a pa ' of 
their long-term business strategies. 
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Program and Services 

The Industry Initiative Subcommittee and inter- 
ested local employers are working with Work/ 
Family Directions to develop a plan for the estab- 
lishment of a collaborative fund. 

The plan will include assessment of the demand 
and the supply of non-traditional child care, as 
well as a list of possible solutions. Participating 
companies will be offered assistance in analyzing 
the child care needs of their workers. The Subcom- 
mittee will also assess child care services, including 
informal care, currently available during non- 
standard hours and to meet other non-traditional 
needs, such as sick child care or quality enhance- 
ment relative to informal care. A menu of possible 
solutions — including demonstration project 
alternatives — will be available to interested 
companies and collaborative projects. 

Management and Financing 

A joint funding mechanism includes funds from 
United Way and the New York State Early Child- 
hood Investment Fund. Companies that wish to 
participate will provide additional funding. A 
steering group will be established to determine an 
organizational framework for the collaborative fund. 
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Conclusion 



As our economy increasingly becomes a 24-hour 
operation, the need for non-standard hours child 
care will grow. The efforts of employers and 
communities documented in this report provide 
useful information and guidance to chose who are 
working to expand and improve child care services 
around the clock. There are many lessons that can 
be learned from the pioneering work of the single 
employers, employer consortia, and community 
partnerships profiled here, including: 

• The need for non-traditional hours child care is 
often a sleeper issue relative to other work/ 
family issues. It takes a "champion" — either 
from management, labor, or the community — 
to make the issue a priority. 

• There are different models available. Communi - 
ties, unions, and employers can learn from those 
who have already established programs. They do 
not have to reinvent the wheel each time non- 
standard hours child care is addressed. 

• No matter what model is used, developing these 
specialized child care programs takes time and 
must address the needs of all stakeholders — 
children, parents, employers, providers, and 
communit}'' groups. 

• Flexible child care programs are not cheap and 
an employer subsidy is often necessar)'. Estab- 
lished programs report that they could not 
provide services if they did not have some 
financial support from employers. 

• Existing providers are often not willing to 
provide care for children during the evening, on 
weekends, or to address alternative work sched- 
ules. Provider needs must be addressed through 
a variet)' of incentives including compensation, 
training, and ongoing support in order to expand 
the supply of non-standard hours child care. 



• Employer flexibility and creativity helps parents 
balance work and family demands. Employers 
that allow shift changes, information exchanges, 
links to local resource and referral agencies, and 
on-site support groups find they have more 
stable and productive workforces. 

• Addressing non-standard hours child care needs 
will help all sectors of an employers workforce, 
from highly paid professionals and managers to 
low-wage white-collar and blue-collar workers. 

Solutions to the problem of providing quality, 
affordable non-standard hours child care must 
come from many quancrs. Provided in the Appen- 
dices is detailed contact information for the child 
care centers and organizations profiled in this 
publication. We encourage parents, community 
groups, employers, and child care providers to 
share their successes. 



The Department of Lubor does not sponsor, endorse or 
approve any private or commercial products or services 
appearing in this guide. The following Appendices 
represent only a partial list of the non-standard hours 
child care resources that are available. The inclusion 
of any providers of child care services in this listing 
does not constitute a representation, warranty or 
endorsement concerning the competence, suitability or 
reliability of such providers by the Department of 
Labor Consumers should take appropriate measures 
to investigate any child care provider before utilizing 
its services. 



Appendix A 


Contact Information on Profiled Companies and Organizations 


American Business Collaboration for Quality 


Palcare 


Dependent Care 


945 California Drive 


Phone 617-278-4283 


Burlingame,CA 94010 


(recording) 


Phone 415-340-1289 


Fax 415-340-1315 


Central Atlanta Hospitality Childcare, Inc. 


Contact: Nirmala Diilman 


Marriott Corporation 




Marriott Drive 


Toyota Child Development Program 


Bethesda, Maryland 20058 


Toyota Motor Manufacturing 


Phone 301-380-6856 


1001 Cherry Blossom Way 


Fax 301-380-1729 


Georgetown, KY 40324 


Contact: Donna Klein 


Phone 502-868-3810 




Fax 502-868-9525 


Close to Home 


Contact: Lynn Peters 


Summa Associates 




725 East Guadalupe 


Tri-County Child Care Task Force 


Tempc, AZ 85283 


Corning Enterprises Inc. 


Phone 602-820-9844 


1 14 Pine Street 


Fax 602-820-9873 


2nd Floor 


Contact: Karen Woodford 


Corning, NY 14830-2619 




Phone 607-974-4550 


Massachusetts Bay Transit Authority (MBTA) 


Fax 607-974-4050 


Employee Counseling Services 


Contact: RickWeakland 


120 Boylston Street 4th Floor 




Boston>MA021l6 


Western Idaho Community A.ction Program, Inc 


Phone 617-722-5381 


315BS.Main St. 


Fax 617-722-4419 


Payette, ID 83661 


Contact: Stephanie Herrington 


Phone 208-642-9086 


Fax 208-642-9201 




Contact: Pat Howe 
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Appendix B 

other Companies Addressing Non-Standard Hours Child Care Needs 



America West Airlines 

Dependent Care Services 

4000 East Sky Harbor Boulevard 

Phoenix, AZ 85034 

Phone 602-693-8425 

Fax 602-693-8603 

Contact: Natalie Scott 

AT&T 

PO. Box 2204 
1 Speedwell Ave. West 
Morristown, NJ 07962 
Phone 201-898-2856 
Fax 201-898-2890 
Contact: Skip Schlcnk 

BE&K 

2000 International Park Drive 
Birmingham, AL 35243 
Phone 205-972-6611 
Fax 205-972-6698 
Contact: Carolyn Morgan 



Quad/Graphics 
952 Badger Road 
Lomira, WI 53048 
Phone 414-269-4700 
Fax 414-269-4897 
Contact: Gayle Kugler 

Saturn 

The Center for Discovery at Saturn 
PO. Box 401 
Keedron Parkway 
Springhill.TN 37174 
Phone 615-486-0027 
Contact: Lee Burgess 

Smokey Valley Child Care Center 
Round Mountain Gold Corporation 
Mine Site 

Round Mountain, Nevada 89045 
Phone 702-377-3278 
Contact: Carrie Power 



Patagonia 

259 W. Santa Clara 
Ventura, CA 93001 
Phone 805-643-8616 
Fax 805-653-6355 
Contact: Terri Wolfe 
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Appendix C 

other Sources of Information 



Women's Bureau Work & Family Clearinghouse 

U.S. Department of Labor 

200 Constitution Avenue 

Washington, DC 20210 

Phone 1-800-827-5335 

Fax 202-219-5529 

Action for Children 
1319FSt.NW, Suite 810 
Washington, DC 20004 
Phone 202-393-5501 
Fax 202-393-1109 
Contact: Laura Nakatani 

ACCCI 

A Society of Work Family Professionals 
1855 Mountain Prospect Rd. 
DesPlaines, IL 60018 
Phone 708-803-0687 
Contact: Mary Ellen Gornick 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

2 Massachusetts Ave, N.E., Room 4675 

Washington, DC 20212 

Phone 202-606-6378 

Contact: Division of Labor Force Statistics 

Corporate Child Care Management Services 

631 Second Avenue South 

Nashville, TN 37210 

Phone 615-256-9915 

Fax 615-254-3766 

Contact: Diane P. Huggins 

Families and Work Institute 
330 Seventh Ave. 
NewYork, NY 10001 
Ph^ne 212-465-2044 
Fax 212-465-8637 
Contact: Ellen Galinsky 



Fried & Sher, Inc. 
465 Carlisle Drive 
Herndon, VA 22070 
Phone 703-435-1700 
Fax 703-435-1811 
Contact: Madeline Fried 

Interface: Work/Family 
(specializing in shiftwork issues) 
3545 Owasso St. Suite 106 
S ho review, MN 55126 
Phone 612-481-3152 
Fax 612-481-3994 
Contact: Janie O'Connor 

Labor Project for Working Families I.I.R. 

2521 ChanningWay 

Berkeley, CA 94720 

Phone 510-643-6814 

Fax 510-642-6432 

Contact: Netsy Firestein, Director 

National Association of Child Care Resource and 

Referral Agencies 

NACCRRA 

1319 F St. NW, Suite 810 
Washington, DC 20004 
Phone 202-393-5501 
Fax 202-393-1109 
Contaa: Yasmina Vinci 

National Association for the Education of Young 

Children 

NAEYC 

1509 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 
Phone 202-232-8777 
Fax 202-328-1846 
Contact: Barbara Wilier 



Pjtrtncrship Group 
840 West Main St. 
Lansdale, PA 19044 
Phone 215-362-4916 
Fax 215-362-6590 
Contact: Bea Tiberge 

U.S. Bureau of the Census 
Fertility Statistics Branch 
Population Division 
Washington, DC 20233 
Phone 30M57-2416 
Fax 301-457-2481 
Contact: Martin O'Connell 

Work & Life Balance Associates 
23 Browne Street 
Brookline, MA 02146 
Phone 617-277-7360 
Contact: MindyGewirtz 

Work/Family Directions, Inc. 
930 Commonwealth Avenue West 
Boston, MA 02215-1274 
Phone 617-965-6469 
Contact: Jane Pagliasotti 

Work-Life Enterprises, Inc. 
1330 Beacon Street 
Brookline, MA 02146 
Phone 617-738-6969 
Fax 617-739-9105 
Contact: Richard J. Levin 
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